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RIVERSIDE COUNTY MAKES PROGRESS IN 
LIBRARY FIELD 


Five new school libraries were opened in Riverside County this 
year. This brings the total among secondary schools, exclusive of the 
Riverside City system, to twelve—an impressive number for such a 
sparsely settled area. It indicates the progressive spirit of the admin- 


istration represented, and augurs well for the future development of 
the rural schools of the county. 


These new libraries represent all shades of service from a few 
periods per day de- 
voted by a teacher- This is the first of Hemet Senior High. 
librarian, to full- a series of reports on Until this year these 
ti trained person- ae ae hools had no cen- 
a oe ity in Riverside | SC"OO!S 
nel. Their book col- 


County, where much tral library with di- 
lections vary from has been done in the 


some 400 volumes at ca. aa a librarian. . 
Palm Springs’ two- sive school library Beaumont Union 
year-old high school, system. High, also with 2000 


to about 2000 in old- @————————————-©__ volumes, has a train- 
ed librarian who devotes four hours daily to their library and the other 
half of her time to the Public Library, thus helping to bridge the gap 
between the two services, and she is achieving distinct success. 

Hemet Junior High School has a full-time librarian in a nicely 
remodelled room, housing some 1500 volumes of various merit- Though 
untrained, its librarian is doing a remarkably splendid piece of work 
which is greatly appreciated by the teachers and administration. Ad- 
ditional improvements are planned for another year, and the book 
collection will be rounded out. 

Elsinore Union High through the years has developed a collection 
of books amounting to some 3000, but the library is now being re- 


organized into a central system by a librarian who also teaches part 
time. 


er schools, such as 


rect supervision of a 
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The other seven secondary libraries range from a branch of the 
Riverside County Library, housed in the Banning Union High and 
functioning as the school library, to the very well established libraries 
in Corona Senior and Junior high schools, having trained librarians 
and adequate book cellections. 


Coachella Valley Union High is in the process of transformation. 
It was moved into a new building this mid-year, and has provision for 
modern library service, with a regular librarian in charge. - 

Palo Verde Unified High School at Blythe, Perris Union High 
School and San Jacinto Union High School are the three remaining 
schools, each having teacher-librarians, trained and untrained in the 
library field. 

Such is a hasty library survey of the rural areas of Riverside 
County. A year ago a reorganization and coordination program was 
begun for the teaching departments of the county schools under Dr. 
Hollis P. Allen of Claremont Colleges, as Director of Coordination 
Work for Riverside County, working in cooperation with the County 
Superintendent and the administrations of all schools from elementary 
through secondary. 

Considerable progress was made by committees working on se- 
lected problems of coordination among the widely separated schools, 
and an avenue was opened for exchange of ideas among the same 
departments of the various schools. 

Recognizing the need for such coordination among the very iso- 
lated librarians, especially with the addition of five new ones this 
autumn, a new committee was created in September. It has the very 
high-sounding title of the “Committee on the Contributions of the 
Library to Instruction”, and its purpose is two-fold: coordination and 
contributions. 

It represents the concensus of opinion among the administrators 
of the county that the library does have a vital part to play in the 
success of the departmental programs, as any improvement of stand- 
ards and practices among the school libraries reflects in correspond- 
ing improvement in classroom achievement. 

Any work accomplished by this committee in heading up the 
study of county problems among the twelve libraries will be sure 
profit for all concerned, and a most interesting program has been 
drawn up for such study as time allows. All cannot be accomplished 
this year, but the most pressing problems will be attacked first. 


Mrs. ELMA L. Crank Youn, Librarian, Hemet Union High School. 
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EUROPE—SUMMER 1939 


The desire to see the “old Europe” before war might destroy its 
beauty and priceless gems of art and history proved the incentive that 
prompted my mother and me to leave American shores this summer. 
Our journey proved to be one of unforgettable contrasts. 

We were delighted to greet the Azores one sunny morning with its 
quaint and colorful capital of Ponta del Gado. In sharp contrast was 
Vigo in northern Spain, its natural beauty marred by the poverty and 
suffering of its soldier and civilian population. 

Southward to peaceful Portugal, truly named the “Land of the 
Porcelain Sky’’, where we longed for more time to spend in the city 
built upon seven hills and beautified with masses of flowers, color- 
fully tiled buildings and handsome boulevards. Our visit out to the 
medieval castle of Cintra was one of the highlights of our entire jour- 
ney. In visiting Gibraltar we noted great activity in preparation for 
defense of “the Rock” and saw young recruits drilling. Despite the 
stark nature of the impregnable pile, gardens, trees, and graceful 
foliage seemed to soften the grimness of this fascinating spot. The 
free port afforded a city of alluring shops. 

We spent the Fourth of July in Algiers, romanceful, fascinating 
city of Barbary Coast fame. Fez, baggy trousers, women with yash- 
maks, flower covered villas high on the hills, and the native Arab 
quarter of the Casbah spoke eloquently of the East. To Palermo, 
Sicily, and thence through the moonlit Straits of Messina, its narrow 
channel a glitter of countless shore lights, past Strombolli flashing a 
friendly flame, we reached the Ionian Sea and came into the harbor 
of Patra, Greece, now guarded by modern men of war. 

In the Adriatic we cruised along the Dalmatian coast and through 
Catarro Bay to Ragusa or Dubrovnik, lovely old walled city, its tow- 
ers, turrets, and moats high above the water. On the hills above this 
Jugoslovian gem of delight an old Napoleonic fort still stands guard. 

Making Venice our port of entry, we lingered in Italy to renew 
acquaintance with Naples and its environs, Florence and Rome. 
Cleanliness and intense productivity seemed to characterize this Circe 
land. In the “Eternal City’’ out-door productions of opera in the Baths 
of Caracalla drew large and enthusiastic audiences nightly. Out 
through the Italian Lakes and the Simplon Pass we travelled to 
Switzerland and thence to Paris for a week. We saw Swiss troops 
on the march but there was no evidence of military activity in France. 
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War Influence in Central Europe 


After brief stops in Brussels and sweet little Holland we boarded 
the Rheingold to Cologne to admire its great cathedral and spent a 
day on the Rhine to enjoy its fabled castles, crags, and terraces. 
From the beautiful Spa of Wiesbaden we journeyed to Munich, 
curious combination of old and new with its art galleries, medieval 
architecture, and modern headquarters of the Hitler movement. Salz- 
burg was a city of Swastika banners and troup movements and the 
grandeur of the old imperial city of Vienna was seen only in the mag- 
nificence of its buildings and boulevards. We were glad to depart 
for Hungary. Budapest still retained some of its spirit of gaiety and 
lightheartedness. We greatly enjoyed this fascinating city with its 
gypsy music and colorful shops. Our happiness was turned to sorrow 
when we crossed the Carpathians and entered Poland. 


Warsaw, with its wooded parks, great Vistula river, medieval 
square, old palace, and quaint streets, was a city of suffering. The 
clergy led processions singing through the streets, the military 
marched, the cathedral and churches were filled at continuous ser- 
vices, there were torch light parades, and military cermonies mark- 
ed the half-hour changing of the guard. Men and women prayed 
before their out-door shrines and silently walked the streets. Many 
shops were closed. War was momently expected. 


The safest way out of Poland was northward through Latvia and 
Estonia. For 29 hours we travelled without food or sleeping accom- 
modations to reach Tallinn, the foreign and picturesque capital of 
Estonia. From here we crossed the Gulf of Finland to the Finnish 
capital, Helsinki. Helsinki had practically completed its prepara- 
tions for the Olympic games, the grounds, stadium, and houseboats 
for visiting athletes being finished. We were reluctant to leave this 
self reliant, gallant little country. 

Stockholm, rightly called “Queen of the Baltic’ with its incom- 
parable town hall, Copenhagen, ‘Paris of the North’ with its smart 
shops, elegant hotels, and beautiful recreation and pleasure places, 
Oslo with its famous ski jump and great Viking ships, all were a de- 
light, while the trip down the Flamm valley from Myrdahl and out on 
the fiords was an unforgettable experience. From Bergen, one of the 
old Hanseaic League cities, we sailed across the North Sea to New- 
castle-on-Tyne. Over the English harbor we glimpsed our first bar- 
rage of giant balloons, protection against air raids. 
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Athenia Is Sunk 


London was feverishly preparing against air raids. It was a city 
of sand bags, air shelters, and buildings protected by scaffolding and 
steel girders. We witnessed the evacuation of the childre:. of Lon- 
don, one of the saddest sights imaginable. We left London at six 
o'clock in the afternoon as Parliament convened and travelled to Liv- 
erpool in a blacked-out train to find that city in a black-out, an eerie 
experience. The following morning the children of Liverpool were 
evacuated. About the middle of the day we went out on tenders to 
board the Athenia, as she did not dock. A convoy of seven ships 
took us out of the harbor to a point of safety because these waters 
were heavily mined. 

About lunch time the following day (Sunday) radio brought the 
word that the English had officially declared war. Gloom settled 
down upon the ship like a physical thing. The Canadians were very 
apprehensive. It was deep dusk about 7:30 P. M. when passengers 
were having dinner that we were struck. The blacked-out ship quiv- 
ered like a human thing, listed, and began sinking rapidly. Every 
light went out immediately. The calm of the passengers was re- 
markable. Life boats were filled as rapidly as possible but there 
was great scarcity of men to handle them. The sea looked black 
and was very rough. We were afloat for eight hours before rescued 
by the Swedish private yacht, Southern Cross. Those hours seemed 
an eternity. Some of the life boats capsized when the rescue boats 
tried to transfer survivors to safety. About noon on Monday we were 
transferred aboard the American freighter, City of Flint of later Mur- 
mansk fame. To Captain Gainard and his splendid crew of men 
aboard the Flint we shall never cease to be grateful for turning back 
to rescue us and bringing us safely through to Halifax, a Canadian 
war port. 

Cossy Gitstrap, Librarian, Alhambra High School. 
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Chapman Park Hotel was the 
very appropriate setting for the 
annual Christmas dinner of the 
Southern Section. There, about 
two hundred school librarians 
gathered to “withdraw for a time” 
from the prosaic affairs of school 
and revel in the sociability and 
pleasure to be found in such an 
assemblage. Miss Hazel Zimmer- 
man, Southern Section president, 
made a charming toastmistress. 

It has become a tradition with 
this group that the meeting in 
December shall be an “Author 
Nicht’, and this year the tradition 
was well upheld by the presence 
of several outstanding authors. 
Especially was the organization 
honored by the presence of Miss 
Fdith Titcomb, state president of 
the Association, who extended 
greetings from the Northern Sec- 
tion and added her personal holi- 
day wishes. 

Tables in the large banquet 
hall were attractively decorated 
with floral pieces of deep red car- 
nations and gladioli topped by 
red candles: 

Mrs. Anne Massey, chairman of 
the social committee, was respon- 
sible for the decorations, the 
menu and the seating plan for 
the dinner. To Miss Helen Her- 
ney we owe our thanks for the 
very delightful musical program 
during the dinner, and for the in- 
teresting guests who spoke later. 

The musical numbers were fur- 
nished by the string orchestra 
from Los Angeles City College. 


Prominent Guests 
How fortunate we were on this 
Author night to have among our 
guests such interesting personal- 
ities as Elizabeth Forrest, who 
has written that delightful story 
of the Northland—"Daylight 


Moon”; Lee Shippey, whose nov- 





“AUTHOR NIGHT” ATTRACTS MANY 


els and daily newspaper columns 
have endeared him to America 
and especially to Californians; 
that charming Irish teller of tales, 
Suemas MacManus; Miss Harriet 
Robbins, principal of Hamilton 
High School in Los Angeles, who 
so graciously introduced her 
friend, Elizabeth Page, who has 
won for herself a high place in 
American letters with her histor- 
ical novel “Tree of Liberty’. 


Making “Tree of Liberty” 


Miss Elizabeth Page, the retir- 
ing, almost naive, author of “Tree 
of Liberty”, told a few “inside 
facts’’ about her book. She em- 
phasized the detailed study and 
research necessary in the con- 
struction of an historical novel; 
the problems arising in the selec- 
tion of characters to carry the 
plot realistically; and the pains- 
takingly conscientious attention 
to true portrayals in character- 
izations, incidents, dialects, etc., 
for through this type of writing 
much history is learned. 


Asked by her publishers what 
were the sources of the charac- 
ters, Miss Page was puzzled for 
an answer, for her hero was an 
IDEA, not an individual, and 
other characters “came up from 
somewhere” but were difficult to 
place. 


Jane might be a portrait of a 
brown-eyed girl on the wall in a 
house in Wyoming, for this young 
girl always seemed alive and 
probably came down from the 
frame as gray-eyed Jane Ran- 
dolph. But Peter Jefferson is a 
purely imaginary character. 

Luck was with Miss Page when 
she met an old man in Charlotte- 
ville. He knew the people of the 
Blue Ridge mountains and was a 
great help to her in verifying the 
dialect in her story. 











The making of an_ historical 
novel calls for much research of a 
positive kind. Here Miss Page 
found librarians particularly help- 
ful, for it was through their assist- 
ance in gathering source ma- 
terials that she was able to pro- 
duce this novel of the eighteenth 
century. As she read the diaries 
and other original sources, she 
felt that that century—with its 
groping, its puzzlings—was much 
the same as this century. It be- 
came her hope that the solutions 
of the problems of that earlier 
day might have a meaning for us 
and destroy the fear that grips us. 
It was this hope that kept her 
driving at the book in the face of 
discouragement, with the result 
that we have the “Tree of Lib- 
erty”. 


An Irish Story Teller 


Suemas MacManus, native of 
Ireland, a country rich in folklore 
which is still told around the fires 
by the shenachie or bard, has 
had an unusual career as a writer 
of this same lore. 

This poor Irish boy of seven- 
teen with that deep love for the 
folk tales of his people, began 
writing them down and even im- 
proving them, at an early age. 
When he came to America, he 
had a pocket full of stories he had 
written during the voyage, and 
seven of them were bought by 
Harper's magazine at one time— 
and that soon after he had landed 
in America. 


These tales, so fresh and beaut- 
iful, caught all the magazines of 
America, and in less than a year 
this young Irish lad was an as- 
sured literary success. After such 
a brief stay in this country, he 
was able to return to his native 
Ireland and buy a particular hill- 
top and build his own house on it. 

Mr. MacManus very graciously 
told some of his stories at the De- 











cember dinner, bringing with 
them the simple philosophy, the 
sparkling humor, and the moral 
preachment of the Gaelic race. 


His reading of the “Tinker of 
Tamlacht" which is the inspira- 
tion for the motion picture “On 
Borrowed Time”, took the listen- 
ers completely away from the 
day's situation to the tiny cottage 
in Ireland where lived the tinker 
whose experiences with the Devil 
and Death not only entertained 
but pointed a moral as well. 

Christmas in Alaska 

They were a young couple 
spending their first Christmas 
one hundred miles from the near- 
est white neighbors and endeav- 
oring to make a real Christmas 
for the Eskimos of their village. 

After taking stock their 
stores, Mrs. Elizabeth Forrest pro- 
ceeded to make seven kinds of 
candy and numberless pink pop- 
corn balls for the two hundred 
villagers. 

To make the festivities com- 
plete, there must be a tree by all 
means. But where in this treeless 
country was one to find a tree? 
Nothing was impossible, not even 
in the far North, and a beautiful 
hand made, came from the wood 
shop and was made festive with 
popcorn. 

The anticipated day arrived at 
last and the village came to the 
party, sitting on the floor with 
their legs straight out in front of 
them and enjoying the candy, 
popcorn, and the program. Sud- 
denly, however, candy was for- 
gotten in the delighted scramble 
for slabs of caribou tallow which 
a hunter brought in and dropped 
on the floor. 

This was Mrs. Forrest's story of 
her introduction to the land which 
she describes in her popular book 
“Daylight Moon.” 


OT 


Vi 
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LIBRARY ORGANIZED TO SERVE RURAL DISTRICT 


“Fools walk in where angels fear to tread’ is an old adage 
which aptly describes an experiment in the North Sacramento 
Library. 

This school district is made up of two larger and three smaller 
schools, all within a radius of twelve miles. Up to 1939 the Sacra- 
mento County Library supplied our library needs, but our increased 
enrollment, plus a great duplication of materials, made it difficult for 
the County Library to meet the increasing demands of the district. 


The board of trustees, in co-operation with the two supervising 
principals, made a thorough survey of elementary school libraries. 
They concluded that they wanted a library system within the dis- 
trict. Two teachers, with special training in reading, and definite 
interests in library work with children, were selected to start this new 
venture. These teacher librarians little realized what was in store 
for them in organizing a new library with no training and only en- 
thusiasm to carry them through. Thanks to some very helpful sum- 
mer school work they were able to start. 


In each of the two larger schools one classroom was made over 
into a combination classroom and library, but with the addition of 
shelves and the necessary library equipment. These two libraries 
house all the books of the district and have complete catalogs. All 
books are accessioned and classified according to a modified Dewey 
Decimal system, record of which is kept at the North Sacramento 


School, which is our headquarters. The librarian here is the District 
head. 


The budget is based on the number of teaching units, of which 
there are fifty. This has made it possible to place more and varied 
material in the hands of the teachers as well as the pupils. In the 
three years of our existence we have acquired 19,500 volumes. This 
includes reference books for elementary school subjects, supplement- 
ary texts, and material for recreational reading. 


Each class has children’s magazines, maps and globes. Teach- 
ers’ magazines and manuals are also available. Small collections 
of books for pleasure reading are distributed to all classes, and are 
changed frequently. A start has been made in the purchase of lan- 
tern slides. During this time we have collected much usable material 
which has been placed in the Vertical Files of both libraries. 
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As a result of having our own libraries, the children from the 
fifth through the eighth grades are receiving definite instruction in 
the use of a library. Students are taught to care for new books and 
to repair damaged ones. Librarians are assisted entirely by students. 
Story telling by the upper grade students to the primary children is 





now a part of our curriculum. 


In terms of service rendered, each teacher has more books to fill 
her needs when they are most needed. These central libraries keep 
the teachers and students informed of any new materials. 


Could we have foreseen the size of our task, it is possible we 


would not have attempted it. 


However, children and teachers alike 
are realizing the value of our library. 


During the past year the 


Student Council of one school gave three subscriptions to the Junior 
Literary Guild. These school libraries are now an essential part of 


our school system. 


Mrs. RHopa L. Morcan, Librarian, North Sacramento School Districts. 


JUNIOR HIGH BURNS 

Fire! Fire! The Fremont Jun- 
ior High's on fire! 

Such cries might have startled 
Mrs. Lavinia Penley, Pomona 
Junior High School librarian, from 
her extra Sunday morning nap 
one November day. 

Sure enough! The school was 
on fire, so much on fire that the 
interior of the auditorium was en- 
tirely burned out when the alarm 
was given. Fearing the walls 
might not hold, library and text 
books and even the stacks were 
hastily removed. 

Later in the day, after the fire 
was checked, they were all trun- 
dled back across the street and 
placed in three class rooms. Still 
later, they were dumped into the 
library and textbook rooms where 
Mrs. Penley labored long to re- 
store order. And of course the 
‘junk’, which she secretly wishes 
might have been destroyed, was 
more carefully preserved than 
were some of her new books. 





READING STIMULANTS 

The San Bernardino High 
School Library has found News 
Map of the Week, published by 
News Map of the Week, Inc., one 
of the most effective means of 
presenting current events that 
they have ever used. It is im- 
mensely popular with students. 


One of the most useful aids in 
stimulating recreational reading 
which has ever been tried out in 
the San Bernardino High School 
library has developed from an 
accidental teacher's request 
which went something like this: 
“Can you help me? I have this 
collection of early English novels 
—and not very interesting. 
Could you drop in and talk about 
them for a few minutes?” It 
worked. The books are still be- 
ing asked for by that class, and 
now the librarian never knows 
when similar requests will come 
in. 








LIBRARY EXHIBIT CASE STIMULATES INTEREST 


When an exhibit case was delivered at our school two years ago, 
I looked it over with mixed emotions. I was pleased to have such a 
beautiful piece of furniture added to the library, but my heart sank 
a little, when I wondered where in the course of my busy days, would 
I find the time to plan, collect and arrange exhibits worthy of such a 
handsome plate glass case. Then | thought of the teachers. They 
had never failed me yet when I needed their help, and knowing some- 
thing of the fine work they were doing all the time, I felt certain they 
must have “the makings” of many splendid exhibits. 

I approached the head of the science department, whose 
response was immediate and enthusiastic. The very next day he ar- 
ranged an exhibit of rare fossils, and said he had other exhibits he 
would be glad to show from time to time. 

The new venture was successfully launched and from that day to 
this the case has never gone begging. On the contrary, there is 
usually a waiting list. Teachers ask when the case will be empty, as 
they have such and such an exhibit that they believe will interest the 
school. It has become a school enterprise with most of the depart- 
ments and some of the clubs taking part, with very little work on my 
part aside from placing appropriate books with the exhibits. 

As a rule, the displays are changed every two weeks. The teach- 
er, or committee chairman in case of a club, takes full responsibility 
for collecting, arranging and making the labels and charts necessary 
to explain the exhibit. A notice is placed in the school bulletin calling 
the attention of the pupils and teachers to the exhibit, and inviting 
all to come to the library to see it. If there are objects made by 
pupils, their names are on the labels, and they take pride in bringing 
their friends to see their handwork. 


Science Displays Numerous 

The science department has contributed many worth while dis- 
plays. One was the planet exhibit. Spheres of various sizes from a 
marble to a large medicine ball, represented the different planets 
with comparative accuracy. It was illuminating to see how small our 
earth really is along side of Jupiter and Saturn. The lava exhibit 
had beautiful soft colored specimens from Death Valley, as well as 
the black, rough sort with which most people are familiar. 


One of the science men is a rose fancier, and for a week he kept 
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the library fragrant and lovely with a rose exhibit of thirty-five or 
forty varieties. It meant extra work for him to pick fresh buds each 
morning, and to arrange them in properly labelled bud vases. 


That has been the attitude of all the teachers because they see 
the keen interest of the pupils in what they have to offer. The quartz 
exhibit was brilliant and sparkling, the shell exhibit attractive and 
colorful. The teacher responsible for the shells, assigned them to two 
pupils for identification outside of class time, with the aid of some 
shell books. Every pupil in the class wanted the assignment. 


Perhaps the most helpful exhibit, from a health point of view, 
was the white rat feeding experiment. A science teacher had been 
feeding white rats in her classroom for several weeks to show the 
effects of different foods. The first rat was fed grain and water, the 
second one received grain, water and milk, and the third had grain, 
water, milk and green vegetables. The difference in growth and ap- 
pearance was so marked that it was well worth while to have the en- 
tire school see it. They were placed in the library exhibit case the 
last week of the experiment. The groups of children comparing the 
puny, little number one rat with the fat, sleek number three rat could 
see very quickly the value of eating spinach and other green foods. 


Other Groups Also Help 


The art department has sponsored many beautiful exhibits of 
tiles, modeled figures, drawings and paintings, all made in our school. 
The shops and sewing classes have displayed their handwork too. 
A recent unusual exhibit was one of foot wear from all parts of the 
world. There are about fifty-six nationalities in our school, and many 
of the parents have treasured boots, shoes and slippers from the old 
country. These made an interesting collection when placed together. 


We sometimes have travel exhibits, when our traveling teachers 
display their purchases, flanked very well by books of travel. The 
A9 boys’ Hobby Club had two exhibits in order to show their hob- 
bies. The B9 boys could not be outdone, so they made use of the 
case for a similar exhibit. 


Due to the splendid interest and cooperation of the teachers and 
pupils, our library exhibit case has become an established institution 
and is one of the most effective means of creating and sustaining in- 
terest in the library. 


Rusy CHARLTON, Librarian, Belvedere Junior High School, L. A. 
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A. L- A, MEMBERSHIP — Join or Renew for 1940 


With the growing recognition of the school library as the inte- 
grating center of student-teacher interests, the work of the school li- 
brarian becomes increasingly important. The possibilities for the 
future in this field are more than challenging. Standards of service, 
support, salaries, book collections, personnel, buildings and equip- 
ment are matters of vital concern for all progressive school librarians. 
Questions relating to these aspects of the work are not local in scope. 
They require interpretation and analysis on a national scale. 

The American Library Association has for more than 60 years 
provided a leadership for national library affairs. Through confer- 
ences, publications and correspondence our national organization 
functions as a clearing house for professional ideas and news. All 
phases of librarianship are represented in the work of the A. L. A,; 
all librarians benefit from the association's activities. 

A school library specialist was recently added to the A. L. A. 
Headquarters staff. New publications are planned or are already 
under way concerning school library administration, book selection, 
buildings and equipment, service to readers, and school library his- 
tory. 

Since the chief support for the A. L. A. is from dues, it is of the 
greatest importance for school librarians and the profession generally 
that the association represent through membership all who are en- 
gaged in any form of library work. 

Personal memberships are $3, for which you receive nine issues 
of the A. L. A. Bulletin and the Annual Reports or $5 for which you 
receive, in addition, the Proceedings of the annual conference and the 
membership Handbook. 

Send 1940 dues to A. L. A. Headquarters or to your representa- 
tive on the membership committee. 


For District Representatives, see page 24. 
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NORTHERN SECTION HOLDS 
BOOK BRUNCHES 
Northern Section Book Break- 
fasts have become _ Brunches 
which will be held at eleven 
o'clock on the scheduled Sundays 
at the Women’s City Club in San 
Francisco. It is not necessary to 

make reservations in advance. 


The first Book Brunch was held 
November 12, and took the form 
of a Book Week chat. 


Miss Margaret Girdner review- 
ed many of the new children’s 
books which were part of her list 
of the one hundred outstanding 
books of the current season for 
boys and girls. This annotated 
list was prepared by Miss Gird- 
ner for the book department ed- 
ited by Joseph Henry Jackson in 
the San Francisco Chronicle and 
was featured on the radio broad- 
cast the night for Book Week. 


Mr. Jackson provided copies of 
Miss Girdner’s list for everyone at 
the breakfast and there was a 
display of many of the books she 
discussed. 

The next Book Brunch will be 
held on February 11. The theme 
will be ‘Books for Librarians.”’ 


NEW READING ROOM 


Her dream of a_ conference 
room has not come true, but the 
librarian at Pomona Junior Col- 
lege has succeeded in procuring 
a small room for students who 
seem constitutionally unable to 
work independently. 


By dint of much shifting, the 
room was added and now every- 
body is happy. For those who 
work best in almost perfect quiet, 
there is the larger reading room. 
For those who just must work to- 
gether, there is a place in the 
smaller room. 
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INDEX FOR YOUNG WINGS 
AND HORN BOOK READY 
“Where can I find something 
about the life of Marguerite De 
Angeli, the author of “Copper 
Toed Boots.”” I want to make a 
book report and I must have a 
few facts about the author's life. 
I've looked in “The Junior 
Books of Authors,’’ and her name 
isn't listed, so where shall I look 

now?” 


This is the kind of question 
often asked at the Boys’ and 
Girls’ Library of the Palo Alto 
Public Library. Knowing that 
there is in the library's collection 
satisfactory material to meet the 
needs of these requests, work was 
started last summer to make this 
material available. That meant 
making an “Index of Authors and 
Illustrators” for the files of “Young 
Wings” and “The Horn Book” 
which date from July 1929 to cur- 
rent issues. The index is now 
mimeographed and may be had 
for ten cents per copy. 


Please send coin, addressing 
your request to Miss Dorothy 
Hamilton, Children’s Librarian, 
Palo Alto Public Library. 


BOOK WEEK 
Book Week proved more com- 
pletely successful this year than 
ever before. The success of this 
program seems due to two fac- 
tors. It was possible to have a 
daily release of 75 to 80 new 


books (including new bindery 
books). 


This release was scheduled so 
that it covered a different period 
each day, and was publicized in 
advance in the daily school bul- 
letin and also in the school news- 
paper and in the San Bernardino 
Daily Sun. 





NORTHERN SECTION MEETS TO DISCUSS 


VISUAL AIDS 


On December 2, 1939, the 
School Library Association of 
California, Northern Section, held 
a meeting at Hunter Hall, Board 
of Education Building, Oakland, 
to which all interested school li- 
brarians and teachers were invit- 
ed. The theme of the meeting 
was “Audio-Visual Tools in Mod- 
ern Instruction.” 

The President, Jessie Boyd, wel- 
comed the group and introduced 
Mrs. Madison, Supervisor of 
School Libraries in Oakland, who 
extended the welcome from the 
Oakland School Department, 
since Dr. Jacobsen had to be out 
of the city at that time. 

Miss Margaret Girdner, Chair- 
man of Audio-Visual Aids com- 
mittee, was then presented by the 
president, and she introduced the 
speaker, Mr. Gardner Hart, Sup- 
ervisor of Visual Education, Oak- 
land Public Schools, who gave a 
most interesting demonstration 
and talk. 

Modern Teaching Tools Shown 


Mr. Hart had arranged an ex- 
tensive exhibit of the tools avail- 
able in modern teaching. He 
gave many interesting demon- 
strations and explained the valu- 
able usage one could make of 
some of the modern scientific de- 
velopments. 

The rapid development of the 
records made of radio transcrip- 
tions is a device which has the 
advantage of previewing pro- 
grams, lectures, etc. 

The value of having equipment 
for the making of their own rec- 
ords was suggested as being of 
tremendous importance to music 
departments and classes in speech 
for voice analysis. 

The uses of the photo-electric 
eye and other scientific equip- 
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ment such as weather prediction 
apparatus, equipment for testing 
textile, watches, etc., enriches 
demonstrations in the science 
laboratories. 

Luncheon at the Hotel Lake 
Merritt followed the morning ses- 
sion. 

Following the luncheon a mus- 
ical program arranged by the 
Program Chairman,  Elizabeh 
Patton, was presented. Students 
from Berkeley High School who 
gave several delightful selections 
were Glaudine Hunter and 
Marylyn Gordan. They were ac- 
companied by Melba De Mingo. 

President Jessie Boyd then in- 
troduced the following guests: 

Mr. William Ewing, Assistant 
Superintendent of Schools in 
Oakland; Mr. Sydney B. Mitchell, 
Director of the Library School, 
University of California; Mr. Leo 
Baisden, Assistant Superintendent 
of Schools in Sacramento; Mr. 
Cummings, Head of Visual Aids, 
Sacramento; Miss Bessie Hart, 
President of the California Asso- 
ciation of English Teachers. 

Mr. Ewing spoke of his belief 
that the school library should be 
the most influential place in the 
school, and paid tribute to the 
fine work being done by librar- 
ians. 

Mr. Mitchell mentioned his in- 
terest in the place of school li- 
brarians, their training and the 
good work they were doing. He 
regretted that he could not attend 
more of the school librarians’ 
meetings. 

Miss Hart spoke of the fine co- 
operation existing between the 
English Teachers’ Association and 
the School Library Association. 
Each of these associations now 

(Continued on Page 16) 














Plans are developing in a most 
exciting manner for the regional 


open council meeting to be held 
at Salinas, March 9. 


“Guidance and the Library” 
will be the theme of the morning, 
and there will be an interesting 
exhibit of materials. The morn- 
ing session will be held in the 
Salinas High School Library 
which has enjoyed many altera- 
tions in its plan and arrangement 
during the last few years. The 
hostess there will be the Northern 
Section treasurer, Elinor Alexan- 
der, who is also the librarian of 
the Salinas High School. 


Sometime during the day there 
will be short progress reports by 
the various committee chairmen, 





























1. How do you keep teach- 
ers informed about new books 
added to the library? 


2. What do you do with 
cases of excessive book fines? 
What restrictions are placed on 
the borrowers who persistently 
run up large fines? 





Answers to previous questions 


SAMPLE BOOKS — Sample 
books come usually to the prin- 
cipal or vice-principal. In one 
school the vice-principal has 
charge of curriculum develop- 
ment. It is his job to evaluate 
new books with the help of the 
various curriculum committees, 
so his office is headquarters for 
all samples, which are, how- 





NORTHERN COUNCIL TO HOLD OPEN MEETING 


QUESTION BOX 


with the opportunity afterward 
for committee meetings. 


Fun and entertainment will 
come following the luncheon 
which will be in the well-known 
Hotel Jeffrey, whose good food 
will be most welcome. A very 
special program of music is being 
arranged, with Anna Opaleska of 
Berkeley, presenting, in costume, 
folksongs of her native Poland 
and other European countries. 
Several authors will be _ intro- 
duced. 


Do plan on Salinas for March 
Oth. A week-end of play could 
be combined with the unusually 
interesting plans for this spring 
meeting, since the Monterey Pen- 
insula is so conveniently near. 


ever, readily accessible to 
teachers. 

At the end of a year they are 
all sent to the library with rec- 
ommendations as to which 
should be kept for future use. 
Those are then processed and 
added to the library shelves. 


Another high school reports 
a somewhat similar system. 
There, however, the books are 
received by individual teach- 
ers, and after a few months, 
they are sent to the library 
where they are processed. 


Those books which will be of 
general use are put on the 
shelves of the main library; the 
others are marked for desk use 
an dissued to teachers on re- 
quest- 








BEACH LIBRARIANS ENTERTAIN CREATOR 


OF FERDINAND 


Librarians of the Public and 
School libraries of Long Beach 
entertained Munro Leaf at dinner 
at the Pacific Coast Club Decem- 
ber 7. Perhaps it should be said 
that the librarians gave the din- 
ner and Mr. Leaf did the enter- 
taining. He began his talk by 
telling about the little boy whose 
parents told him that ‘Ferdin- 
and's papa’ was coming to din- 
ner and who was keenly disap- 
pointed and disillusioned be- 
cause Mr. Leaf did not have 
horns. 

Mr. Leaf maintains that he is 
not an artist. He says that his 
line drawings were made origin- 
ally to give the illustrator an idea 
of what he wanted in an ordinary 
illustration. Greedy in “Gram- 
mar Can Be Fun”, as a picture of 
a real human with eight arms 
was persuaded to use his own 
drawings. He has been doing so 
ever since, except for the two 
books that he “wrote at” Robert 
Lawson. He says his greatest 
shock of realization of ‘What 
have I done?’’ came when he 
first opened the Hungarian tran- 
slation of “Ferdinand” with its 
jaw-breaking words. 

Mr. Leaf read both “Wee Gil- 
lis’ and “Fair Play” for the group. 
He says frankly that the latter is 
to instill in youngsters a love and 
respect for law and order based 
on understanding. 

His good humor and fun as 
well as his comprehension of hu- 
man nature and _ educational 
problems won his adult audience 
as completely as he had won the 
children when he spoke to them 
under the auspices of the Long 
Beach Public Library in the aft- 
ernoon. 


The dinner table was attract- 
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ively decorated by Mrs. Elsie Lee 
with pottery figures of Ferdinand 
at various ages, his mother (who 
was a cow), and also the various 
disappointed human performers 
of the arena. Each place card, 
made by Miss Ruth Christiansen 
of the Public Library, was decor- 
ated with a copy of one of Mr. 
Leaf's drawings. 

Guests of the librarians were: 
Miss Elga M. Shearer, Supervisor 
of Intermediate Education, and 
Mrs. Gladys L. Potter, Supervisor 
of Kindergarten and Primary Ed- 
ucation of the Long Beach 
Schools; Mr. and Mrs. Karl Brown 
of Brown's Book Store, and Mr. 
and Mrs. B. Cook. Mrs. Cook is 
in charge of Buffum’s book de- 
partment. 


NORTHERN SECTION MEETS 

TO DISCUSS VISUAL AIDS 

(Continued from Page 14) 
have representatives of their own 
to attend the other’s meetings. 

Mr. Baisden was enthusiastic 
in regard to the place of the 
school librarians and their 
growth in importance in relation 
to the curriculum. 

Mr. Cummings mentioned the 
growth of Sacramento's Visual 
Aids department and stressed the 
valuable help he had gained. 

The State President of the 
School Library Association of 
California, Edith Titcomb, was 
presented and gave to those pres- 
ent ‘Echoes of the State Meeting 
in Paso Robles”: 

Chairman Outlines Plans 

Miss Boyd outlined her pro- 
gram for this year, based on the 
theme “New Horizons — New 
Books — New Friendships’ which 
looks forward to regional open 
council meetings throughout the 
year. 





New elements in textbook de- 
sign were strikingly displayed in 
the first annual textbook exhibit 
in Sentous Center Nov. 20 to Dec. 
2. From 563 volumes submitted 
by 57 different publishers the 
sixty textbooks of the highest art- 
istic and technical excellence 
were selected by a jury of ex- 
perts for the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts. The books, first 
shown in New York during the 
summer, were sent to Los Ange- 
les, and were exhibited by the 
Library and Textbook Section for 
two weeks. 

In the selection of these books 
the jury was concerned with ty- 
pographic design and the format 
of each volume as a whole, and 
not with the literary content. It 
was necessary to evaluate the 
design, material and workman- 
ship of the cover, the choice of 
paper stock and type face, the 
legibility and attractiveness of the 
page, the use of color and illus- 
tration, the register and impres- 
Bion, the typographic design 
throughout, the artistic impression 
and cohesion of the whole and 
the success of the designer in 
meeting the problems of manu- 
facture. 

Notable among the books are 
the varied and numerous illus- 
trations. Everyone likes pictures, 
but the problems in choosing pho- 
tographs, colored pictures or line 
drawings for a textbook is not a 
simple one. In the books of sci- 
ence and history, the old-fashion- 
ed portraits once used to embel- 
lish the pages are rarely found. 
Instead clever line drawings 


blend with the type and make an 
effective page that challenges the 
student's thoughtful attention. It 
is said there are only two men 
whose portraits are real assets to 
a book: Abraham Lincoln, whose 





WINNING TEXTBOOKS IN DISPLAY 
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face must give even a cynic 
something to think about; and 
Henrik Ibsen, whose pessimism 
changed the course of drama. In 
modern illustrations the faces are 
played down, and the setting is 
played up- The costumes, furn- 
iture and background picture the 
ideas of the period under discus- 
sion. 

Color is another important fac- 
tor in modern textbook design. 
There are vivid splashes of color 
in the most durable of bindings, 
while illustrations in color bright- 
en the pages of texts for high 
school as well as for elementary 
school students. The vital ques- 
tion of type size and design is 
well solved in these books, where 
Baskerville, Bodoni, Granjon, 
Electra, Scotch or Garamond are 
used most effectively. 

The exhibit has an appeal for 
all educators who are interested 
in the solution of publication 
problems by designers; typoogra- 
phers, printers, bookbinders, and 
papermakers; in fact, by all 
workers whose efforts and inter- 
ests are centered in the produc- 
tion of distinguished and practic- 
al books. 


AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Laura Margaret Mellette from 
Sedalia, Missouri, is now librar- 
ian at Redlands Junior High 
School. 

Cosette Anderson has been 
very busy getting settled in the 
new library at El Monte high 
school. The new school plant 
was opened this fall. 

Friends of Doris Pride Row- 
lands will be grieved to learn of 
the sudden death of her father 
after a street car accident in Nov- 
ember. Miss Rowlands is at Che- 
mawa Junior High School in Riv- 
erside. 








WRITING FORMULA GIVEN 


Miss Frances Ahl, author of 
“Wings over South America” and 
“Andrew Jackson and the Con- 
stitution,” gave her formula for 
writing at a recent Book Break- 
fast of the Southern Section. 

“First of all," says Miss Ahl, 
‘one must have a real interest in 
one’s subject and must BE- 
LIEVE in what one writes.” 


As to the source of material, 
she prescribes actual contact 
with people, for in this way much 
information, not otherwise obtain- 
able, will be acquired; letters of 
introduction to outstanding peo- 
ple; travel, and familiarity with 
the magazines and newspapers of 
the localities being considered. 

As to travel, Miss Ahl advises 
going alone, for then one is un- 
restricted in his goings and com- 
ings. Much of the observation on 
these travels must be done by 
walking if one is to see the peo- 
ple as they really are; therefore, 
this author insists that much of 
the day's sightseeing be done 
without the aid of busses and 
other means of transportation. 

A final prescription for gaining 
material for one’s book is to plan 
each day carefully to be sure 
that the most desirable and es- 
sential spots are included in the 
itinerary, and always take notes. 
To this end Miss Ahl planned her 
own trips by using the best of 
many trips advertised by travel 
bureaus. 

Miss Ahl does not prescribe 
practices which she does not fol- 
low. She is an experienced trav- 
eller, having visited many inter- 
esting parts of the world. For her 
book on South America she trav- 
elled by air, met many important 
persons, and observed the people 
and the country according to the 
plan which she advises for others. 
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SIDELIGHTS OF THE AUTHOR 
DINNER 


“Have you see Mr. MacManus? 
I must find him before we go 
down to dinner.” 


‘Please find Mrs. Forrest for 
me. She must be downstairs.” 
“Where is Mr. Shippey? He 


was here a minute ago, but now 
I can't find him anywhere.” 

No wonder the hostesses had 
difficulty finding the guests of the 
evening in the crowded lobby the 
evening of the Christmas dinner. 





A whimsical door seemed un- 
able to make up its mind whether 
to stay open and caress diners 
near by with icy blasts from 
without or to remain closed and 
roast those at the farther side of 
the room. The comfort of those 
nearest it finally won and — the 
door was closed. 





The social committee buried in 
the crowds around their tables 
trying to get their tickets. An- 
other score in favor of alphabet- 
ing — without it, they would nev- 
er have been able to find the 
names. 


JUNIOR COLLEGE NOTES 


San Bernardino Valley Junior 
College now has three trained li- 
brarians on the library staff in 
addition to N. Y. A. helpers. 

Miss Jeannette Allen, a gradu- 
ate of Riverside Library School, 
served as a substitute last year 
for Miss Elwood, and is now a 
regular member of the staff. 

Agnes B. Cooper, librarian at 
Riverside Junior College Library, 
has been confined to her home 
for several weeks because of a 
fractured ankle. She expects to 
be able to return to work soon. 
During her absence Mrs. Alfred 
W. Beatie is assisting in the li- 
brary. 





BOOKS EVALUATED AT THE BOOK BREAKFASTS 


OF THE SOUTHERN SECTION 


(Inclusion does not necessarily indicate recommendation) 
December, 1939 


ANDERSON, C. W. Black, bay and 
chestnut. Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 
Twenty favorite horses are represent- 

ed in this collection of lithographs by a 

noted artist. The illustrations are spir- 

ited in execution and adequately re- 
produced. Paragraphs describing the 
life, achievements and abilities of the 


individual horse accompany each 
drawing Palmer. Elem., H. S. 
CHARLES AusTIN & BEARD, MARY 





America in midpassage. Macmillan, 
1939. $3.50. 
This constitutes volume three of “The 






It is a 
rilliant, scholarly and comprehensive 
work covering the period from the Cool- 
idge administration to the present time. 
It is undoubtedly one of the important 
and significant books of the year. 
}. C,,. Fae. 

Democracy today and 
iillan, 1939. $3.00. 
will be useful for its sum- 
e complaints regarding the 


Binkley. 






Versailles treaty and for its explana- 

tion of the causes of the war. Laur- 

ence. Sr H. S., f. C. 

BripceE, ANN Four part setting. Atlant- 
ic, 1939. $2.50. 


Resembles ‘Peking Picnic’ in gen- 
eral outline and tone. The young he- 
roine runs away from her unfaithful 
husband whom she loves. She goes to 
Peking to visit cousins and has an 


affair with a man of experience and 





then falls in love with still another 
man. Too sophisticated for school use. 

Weber. Fac. 

Burr, Mary M. Kobi. Viking, 1939. 
$2.00. 


For this book Conrad Buff has made 
enchanting pictures of iall peaks glist- 
ening in the sunshine and violet in the 
shadows. The story tells of Kobi and 
his three goats who lived in the Appen- 
zell village in winter, and went with 
the herds to the high mountain pas- 
tures in the summer. A Roundabout of 


Books. Walls. Hlem., Jr. H. S. 
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Carr, KATHERINE South American 
primer. Reynal, 1939. $1.75. 


This is more than a primer. It is a 
volume of compact and concise infor- 
mation on the history, geography, pol- 
itics and economics of each of the 
South American countries. Boundary 
disputes and foreign relations, espe- 
cially with the United States, are bold- 
ly discussed. The appendix contains 





useful statistics. Weber. Sr. H.S., J.C 
CLoETE, StuaRT Watch for the dawn 
Houghton, 1939. $2.50 


A vivid description of a fragment of 
+ 


the bitter struggle between the Boers 


and the English in South Africa. “Col- 
orful, authentic background. Frank 
reatment.” (A. L. A. Booklist.) It will 


be difficult for some because of the 
language in spite of the glossary at 


the back. Potter, Sr. H. S., J. C. 


ChE. 
Harcourt, 


Ray & NETTLES 
quests of sc 
(Discovery seri 


Con- 
1939. 





Thirty-two 
from recognized writ 
fields of science. Eac 
“good science” and is 
Attractive format. Young, 


CoRBETT, 
Appleton, 


selections 
s in various 
h selection is 
written. 


r. & Sr. H. S. 


ELIZABETH Charley Manning. 
1939. $2.50. 

An unimportant, but pleasant novel 
of a bygone era—the period from 1885 


to 1905. It is a delightful “escape” 
book. Payne. Fac. 

DeJonc, MEINDERT Dirk's dog, Bello. 
Harper, 1939. $2.00. 


The folks of a smal! Dutch fishing 
village watch, helpless and _horror- 
stricken, as a vessel sinks off their 
coast during a storm. Dirk manages 
to rescue the Great Dane, Bello, from 
the sea and they become a devoted 
pair. This is a thoroughly satisfactory 
story combining humor, sturdy courage 


and the unsentimental attachment of 
boy and dog. Will appeal to slow 
readers. Illustrated by Kurt Weise. 
Palmer. Elem., Jr. H. S. 






































DisRaEL!I, Ropert Here comes the mail. 

Little, 1939. $1.25. 

In both words and pictures the 
reader is shown what happens to a 
letter or a package from the time it is 
mailed until it reaches its destination. 
The function of each department is 
clearly explained. Beckwith, Elem., Jr. 
H. S. 


EASTMAN, Max Enjoyment of poetry. 

Scribner, 1939. $2.50. 

A new edition, with added material, 
of a standard work in literary aesthet- 
ics. Sperry. Sr. H. S., J. C. 
FisHwick, DwiIGHT White coats. Dodd, 

1939. $2.00. 

Another career book. This one pre- 
sents the various phases of training for 
the medical profession. Four boys are 
followed through four years of medical 
school as each specializes in some 
branch of modern medicine, surgery 
and laboratory research. The charac- 
ters are colorless and serve merely as 
convenient tools for getting across in- 
formation. Williams. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


Gaccin, EvA An ear for Uncle Emil. 

Viking, 1939. $2.00. 

A family doll, Uncle Emil, needs an 
ear to replace the one pecked off by 
a goose. A gay, spontaneous story 
with good feeling for the Swiss coun- 


tryside. Illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
Walls. Elem. 

Gotpinc, Louis Mr. Emmanuel. Lit. 
Guild, 1939. $2.50. 


A lovable old Jewish man braved 
the terrors of Nazi Germany out of pity 
for a small refugee boy who grieved 
for his mother who had been left be- 
hind. The old man’s sense of values, 
his iron strength of character, his gen- 
tleness and his compassion make it a 
splendid book to give young people. 
Gwinn. Sr. H. S. & J. C., Fac. 


GriswoLD, Francis Sea island lady. 
Morrow, 1939. $3.00. 

Romance, action, philosophy and 
tragedy color this historical novel 


which covers a century of reconstruc- 
tion in South Carolina. It is, unfor- 


tunately, too long for most students. 
pr. He S., J. C., Fee. 


Weber. 
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GuNTHER, JoHN Inside Asia. Harper, 


1939. $3.40. 

Alter two years of travel and study 
Mr. Gunther presents the great leaders 
of Asia together with the political, so- 
cial and economic conditions he ob- 
served. The book will find an inter- 
ested qudience in high school because 
of the immediate importance of the 
subject, the biographical approach, the 
fairness of treatment, the humor and 
gusto of the style and the emphasis on 
today. It is a “must” for classes in 
international relations and Pan-Pacific 
history. Van Deusen. Sr. H. S., J. C., 
Fac. 


HARDING, BERTITA Imperial twilight; the 


story of Karl and Zita of Hungary. 
Bobbs, 1939. $3.50. 


A popularized biography of the Em- 
peror Karl of Austria Hungary. He suc- 
ceeded Franz Joseph, was forced to 
abdicate after a few pitiful years of 
rule, and spent the remainder of his 
life in futile efforts to regain his lost 
throne. An interesting picture of Aus- 
tria Hungary and her attitudes toward 
the other Central Powers during and 
just afte the war. Somewhat biased, 


but thoroughly worthwhile. Lane. Sr. 
H.-S, J.°@: 


HARTMAN, GERTRUDE Machines and the 
men who made them. Macmillan, 
1939. $2.50. 

The stories back of the inventions 
that were most directly responsible for 
the Industrial Revolution. Very inter- 
estingly written and well illustrated. 


Gwinn. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 
Hess, Fyert. Toplofty. Macmillan, 
1939. $2.00. 


The story of a troop of girl scouts 
and their activities. The situations are 
natural and well presented. Some em- 
phasis on character development. Ren- 
shaw. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


HEYwaArRD, DuBose Country bunny. 

Houghton, 1939. $1.50. 

A new story of the Easter bunnies 
that chilren will love the year ‘round. 
It has gay, attractive illustrations. The 
binding is very light colored. Walls. 
Elem. 











Hooton, Earnest A. Twilight of man. 
Putnam, 1939. $3.00. 
A brilliant, cynical and pessimistic 
arraignment of modern man and his 
civilization. Andrew. Fac. 


Huntincton, Harriet E. Let's go out- 
doors. Doubleday, 1939. $2.00. 
“Here is a book of wonder and de- 

light for children who are going ex- 

ploring among the rocks and pool in 


the garden. A Roundabout of Books. 

Walls. Elem. 

KAEMPFFERT, WALDEMAR B. Science to- 
day and tomorrow. Viking, 19939. 
$2.50. 


A synopsis for the layman of the 
latest developments in both the life 
and the physical sciences. The author 
shows the responsibilities and the dan- 
gers as well as the advantages of sci- 
entific experimentation. Written with 
the force and vigor which will appeal 
to thoughtful students. Mackie. Sr. H. 
Bei be 


KeitH, Acnes Newton Land below the 
wind. Morrow, 1939. $3.00. 

Great charm and lively good humor 
distinguish the author of this book. She 
is a California girl who married an 
English colonial official. This tale of 
their early married life in North Bor- 
neo makes delightful reading. Weber. 
Sr. H. S. & J. C., Fae. 


KELLY, FLORENCE RINcH Flowing stream. 
Dutton, 1939. $3.75. 


For more than fifty years Mrs. Kelly 
has been a newspaper woman. As a 
pioneer for women in this field she has 
fought constantly for equal recognition 
with men. She inaugurated the book 
page of the Los Angeles Times and her 
chapters on book reviewing will be of 
interest to librarians. The book is long 
and unexciting. Mason. J. C. 


Kye, H. R. AND OTHERS C. C. C. for- 
estry. Gov't printing office, 1937. 
$1.00. 

A clear, practical, detailed manual 
for the beginner in forestry. There are 
chapters on forest engineering and for- 
est recreation and on the conservation 
of wild life which are not always found 


in books on forestry. Van Deusen. Jr. 
& Sr. H. S. 
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Letcuton, Georce R. Five cities. 
per, 1939. $3.50. 


A portrayal of the growth and old 
age of five important American cities: 
Omaha, Seattle, Birmingham, Louisville 
and Shenandoah. Labor - struggles, 
race conflicts, crimes and political cor- 
ruption are brought to light. Stimulat- 
ing journalistic style. Good bibliogra- 
phy. Carmichael. Sr. H. S., J. C. 


Har- 


LENGYEL, Emit The Danube. 
1939. $3.75. 


A beautifully written travel book. 
The account follows the course of the 
river from the Black Forest to the Black 
Sea and traces the influence it has had 
on the countries through which it 
passes. A good knowledge of Euro- 


pean history is presupposed. Gibson. 
J. C., Fee. 


Random, 


Lent, Henry B. The fire fighter. 
millan, 1939. $1.50. 


A profusely illustrated account of 
New York's newest and biggest fire 
boat which is called “The Fire Fight- 
er.” Morgan. Elem., Jr. H. S. 


Mac- 


McGuire, Paut Australia, her heritage, 
her future. Stokes, 1939. $3.50. 
Includes adequate chapters on the 

geography, topography, native cultures, 

early explorations, settlement and de- 
velopment of the continent. Excellent 
for references or supplementary read- 
ing where there is call for material 
on Australia. Payne. Sr. H. S., J. C. 


McSPADDEN, J. WALKER How they blaz- 
ed the way; men who have advanc- 
ed civilization. Dodd, 1939. $2.50. 
Seventeen exceptionally lively and 

well told accounts of such men as Hip- 

pocrates, Aristotle, Archimedes, Guten- 
berg, Galileo, Audubon, Pasteur and 

Curie. Roewekamp. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


MAUGHAM, W. SoMERSET Christmas 
holiday. Doubleday, 1939. $2.50. 


What appears to be only an engag- 
ing little story about a thoroughly at- 
tractive middle-class English boy of 
twenty-three off for a lark in Paris, 
proves to be a penetrating social study. 
Jackson. Fac. 











Mitneé, A. A. Autobiography. Dutton. 
1939. $3.00. 
The author has succeeded remark- 

ably well in giving us the flavor of his 

youth and early manhood. It will be 
enjoyed by young people and adults 


who have enjoyed his other works. 
Neal. Sr. H. S., J. C., Fac. 
PARTRIDGE, BELLAMY Country lawyer. 


McGraw, 1939. $2.75. 

Here are the problems of the typical 
country lawyer, but more than that in 
interest is the picture of the country 
town of yesterday with the lights and 
shades of humor and tragedy. Van 
Deusen. J. C., Fac. 


Pease, Howard Long wharf. Dodd, 1939. 
1939. $2.00. 


A story of San Francisco in the days 
of the Gold Rush. The plot is only fair 
and the characters are without much 
reality, but it will probably appeal to 
junior high school boys and may be 
useful for slow readers in high school. 


Doughty. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


PERRY, JOSEPHINE AND SLAUSON, CELESTE 


Forestry and lumbering. (America 
at Work Series.) Longmans, 1939. 
$1.50. 

Good factual material, but poorly 
organized. Morgan. Jr. H. S. 
Provines, Mary V. Bright heritage. 


Longmans, 1939. $2.00. 


Good vocational material for 
boys and girls interested in library 
work. A California county library fur- 
nishes the setting. Beckwith. Jr. & Sr. 
H. 5. 


both 


RoBINsON, Maset L. Runner of the 
mountain tops; the life of Agassiz. 
Random, 1939. $2.50. 

The excitement of first hand discov- 
ery pervades this semi-fictionized bi- 
ography of the scientist who impressed 
his theory of the value of original ob- 
servation on students of science. Asa 
picture of the life of the research work- 
er it will appeal to science students 
particularly, but it will also be valu- 
able in World Culture classes for con- 
tributions of immigrants to American 
life. Attractive format. Mackie. Jr. 


é& Sr. H: S. 
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Sidney Hillman, labor 
Macmillan, 1939. $2.50. 

Very little of Hillman’s personal life 
is given, but his importance to the la- 
bor movement is thoroughly discussed. 
Fairly interesting reading. McGowan. 


jc. 


SouLE, GEORGE 
statesman. 


STACKPOLE, EDOUARD Mutiny at mid- 


night. Morrow, 1939. $2.00. 


An excellent sea story for older boys. 
A Nantucket whaler in 1822 is the 
scene of mutiny and murder. The sur- 
vivors spend a few years on a South 
Sea island before they are rescued. 


Binckley. Sr. H.S. 


Stevens, ALDEN G. The way of a lion. 
Stokes, 1939. $1.75. 


A well written, sympathetic but un- 
sentimental biography of an African 
lion. Gwinn. Jr. & Sr. H. S. 


StREIT, CLARENCE Union now. Harper, 
1939. $3.00. 


A plan to achieve peace and free- 
dom in the world by the federal union 
of the fifteen democracies of the North 
Atlantic, with the U. S. and Great 
Britain as leaders. The author has 
covered the League of Nations for nine 
years for the N. Y. Times. His argu- 
ments are logical and forceful and are 
presented with lucidity. This is a book 
of great significance which will 
strengthen democratic ideals wherever 
it is read. Van Deusen. Sr. H. S. & 
LS. 


TayLor, F. S The march of mind; a 
short history of science. Macmillan, 
1939, $3.00. 


A somewhat commonplace history, 
but usable as collateral for history or 
science. The material is arranged 
chronologically. Lake. Sr. H. S., J. C. 


Tunis, JOHN R. The Duke decides. Har- 
court, 1939. $2.00. 


This is a continuation of the story of 
Jim Wellington at Harvard, begun in 
“The Iron Duke.” It gives a good ac- 
count of college athletics and of the 
Olympic games held in Germany. It 
is a superior book in the field of col- 
lege and sport stories. Mason. Jr. 
& Sr. H. S. 











Northern Section 


AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS 

Chairman—Margaret V Girdner, Sup- 
ervisor of School Libraries, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Florence Baker, Katherine Chastain, 
Jeannette Craig, Martha Putnam. 

BOOKS 
Chairman—Marie Delmas, Horace 


Mann Junior High School, San Fran- 
cisco. 


Jean Anderson, Esther Newman, 
Martha Uhlir, Mabel White. 
BULLETIN 


Chairman and Associate Editor of 
the Bulletin—Katharine Leithold, C. K. 
McClatchy High School, Sacramento. 

Helen Bullock, Ida Belle Craig, Ida 
Fuller, Claire Schaden, Frances White- 
head. 


HISTORY AND RECORDS 


Chairman—Joyce Backus, Librarian, 
San Jose State College. 
Mrs. Mary Bejack, Mrs. Elizabeth 


Madison, Helen Price. 


MEMBERSHIP 

Chairman—Ruth E. Bradley, Santa 
Cruz High School. 

Mrs. Evelyn Alsford, Ida Crawford, 
Mrs. Melissa Fuller, Mrs. Susan Ross, 
Aloyse Sinnott, Marian Werner, Lucile 
Wester. 

PROFESSIONAL 

Chairman—Eugenia McCabe, Castle- 
mont High School, Oakland. 

Florence Gardiner, Jewel Gardiner, 
Gertrude Memmler, Elizabeth Scott. 

PROGRAM 

Chairman—Elizabeth Patton, Garfield 
Junior High School, Berkeley. 

Harriet Baker, Susie Christensen, Vir- 
ginia Daringer, Vera Denton, Lucy M. 
Evans, Dorothy McGee, Martha Tusker. 


PUBLICATIONS 

Chairman—Dora Smith, 
State College. 
Helen Price. 


PUBLICITY 
Chairman—Mrs. Maurine S. Hardin, 
University High School, Oakland. 
Mary Lida Eakin, Helen Godfrey, 


San Jose 


Leila Price, Edith Smith. 





COMMITTEE PERSONNEL 
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COLLEGE 

Chairman—Ardel Thompson, Assist- 
ant Librarian, Modesto Junior College. 

Elinor Blinn, Fay Porter, Elizabeth 
Rutan. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Chairman—Zelma Reeve, Richmond 
High School. 

Mrs. Agnes C. Brande, Irene Engle- 
man, Helen Hartwich, Katherine Kay, 
Eleanor Parsons, Santa Senram, Mil- 
dred Smith, Mrs. Edith S. Towers. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 

Chairman—Aimee Hinds, Branciforte 
Junior High School, Santa Cruz. 

Mrs. Winifred Elliott, Mary Foley. 
Genevieve Hawley, Louise Hill, Willi- 
fred McIntyre, Catherine Stalford. 

ELEMENTARY 

Chairman—Mrs. Julie D. Seger, Bret 
Harte Elementary School, Sacramento 

Clara K. Kraut, Mrs. Rhoda Morgan, 
Mrs. Agnes Raiche, Mrs. Anna Stud- 
arus, Irma Wiles. 


Southern Section 


BOOK 
Chairman—Statie Weber, Hollywood 
High School. 


Book Selection—Myrtle Barrier, Mil- 
dred Binkley, Irma Brink, Louise Butler, 
Mrs. Verna Clapp, Mable Coy, Abbie 
Doughty, Mabelon Duryea, Katherine 
F. Gibson, Gladys Green, Marion 
Gwinn, Winifred Hawes, Helen Herney, 
Marion Horton, Margaret Jackson, Car- 
men Jones, Clara Josselyn, Ethel Lane, 
Daisy Lake, Mrs. Ethelwyn Lawrence, 
Hope Potter, Elizabeth Neal, Viola 
Stevens, Marjorie Van Deusen, Vera 
Walls, Elizabeth Williams. 


Book Supply—Opha Beckwith, Helen 
Estill, Annette Mackie, Mrs. Frances 
Mathis, Caroline Palmer, Helen Taylor. 


Book List—Verna Andrews, Ruth 
Lewis. 
BULLETIN 
Chairman—Marion G. Renshaw, 
Montebello Senior High School. 
Edna Anderson, Bernhardt Barnett, 
Mrs. Verna Clapp, Mrs. Ruby Eden- 


quist, Ada M. Jones, Helen Mason, Mrs. 
Vera Walls, Mrs. Elma L. Clark Young. 


Committee Personnel (Con’t 


MEMBERSHIP 
Chairman—E. Winifred Hawes, Ful- 
lerton Junior College. 


Myrtie V. Imhoff, Frances Bandy, Ver- 
na Andrew, Dorothy B. Smith. 


PROFESSIONAL 

Chairman—Elizabeth Neal, Compton 
Junior College. 

Myrtle Barrier, Mrs. Verna Clapp, Lil- 
lian Dickson, Helen E. Estill, Margaret 
Glassey, Margaret Jackson, Ada Jones, 
Clara Josselyn, Jeanette Morgan, Janice 
Pidduck, Hope Potter, Fay Tunison, 
Marjorie Van Deusen, Hazel Vaughan, 
Elizabeth Williams. 


PROGRAM 
Chairman—Helen M. Herney, Los 
Angeles City College. 


Marian Gwinn, Margaret Jackson, 
Mrs. K. Folger Gibson, Miss Lombard. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY REPRESENTATIVE 


Emily Kemp, Los Angeles Public Li- 
brary. 


PUBLICITY 
Chairman—Hazel Vaughan, Beverly 
Hills High School. 
Jasmine Britton, Mrs. Verna Clapp, 
Ada Jones, Dora F. Sayer, Lenore 
Townsend, Margaret Wilson. 


SOCIAL 
Chairman—Anne Massey, Lindbergh 
Junior High School, Long Beach. 
Irma Brink, Lucille Steed, Marjorie 
Fullwood, Lois Fannin, Alice Stoeltzing, 
Lois Nissen, Stager Waive. 


TIME-SAVERS 
1. Sears, Minnie E.—List of 
subject headings for small li- 
braries. 4th ed. Contains Deci- 
mal Classification numbers. 


2. How to use the Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature, H. 
W. Wilson, July, 1939. Contains 
sample pages from the Readers’ 
Guide; also two pages of ques- 
tions and problems on these sam- 
ple pages to help in teaching the 
use of it. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD EDUCATION 
DISCUSSED IN CONFERENCE 


On November 24 and 25, 666 
members of the California Asso- 
ciation for Childhood Education 
and the California Coast Associa- 
tion for Nursery Education, Sou- 
thern Section, met in annual con- 
ference at Laguna Beach. 

The meeting, held under the di- 
rection of Mrs. Esther Aase De 
Young, President of the California 
Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, was one of the most success- 
ful meetings in the history of the 
organization. 

The association was fortunate 
in having as its main guest 
speaker Dr. E. T. McSwain, Asso- 
ciate Professor of Education of 
Northwestern University. Dr. Mc- 
Swain addressed the entire con- 
ference on November 24, conduct- 
ed a workshop session on the 
same day, and participated in a 
panel discussion on Saturday 
morning. 

The conference was organized 
in a series of workshop sessions, 
giving members an opportunity 
to participate in an informal way 
on a wide variety of problems re- 
lated to early childhood educa- 
tion. The leaders of the work- 
shops came together before the 
entire conference on Saturday 
morning to discuss major trends 
in childhood education. This 
stimulating discussion was held 
under the chairmanship of Miss 
Helen Heffernan, Chief, Division 
of Elementary Education. 


District Representatives A. L. A. 
(Continued from Page 12) 
Southern District—Elizabeth Lan- 
drum, Los Angeles Public Li- 

brary. 

San Francisco Bay District—Stu- 
art M. Boland, San Francisco 
Public Library. 

Other Districts—John D. Hender- 
son, California State Library. 
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XUM 


SUPPLIES 


All f. 0. b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


Paciric Book Lacquer, western pre- 
pared to suit western require- 
ments. Excellent. Gal. $3.00 
Qt. $1.00 Pt. 60c. 

Morocco CREAM; leather preserver 
and restorative. Effective. Gal. 
$10.00 Qt. $3.00 4 oz. $1.50. 
Tube 50c. 

BooKSINDERS Paste, the old standard, 
liked by everyone. In glass: Gal. 
$2.25 Ot. 75c Pt. 50c. In tins: 
Gal. $2.00 2 Ot. $1.15 Qt. 60c. 

MENDING Strips, linen rag paper, not 
gummed, 17 inches by 1/2, %, 1, 2, 
or 3/4 inches; equal to 500 pieces 
Ya inch. Onion Skin (thin, semi- 
transparent) 45c pkg. Map Bond 
(thicker, for hinging) 45c pkg. 

Aso Mus.in Strips, Rep Hope MANILA, 

MEmMo CArDsS, ETC. 
All f.0.b. Los Angeles; postage extra 


Pacific Library Binding Co. 
770 E. ee Bivp, 


LIBRARY BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


As a branch of the American 
News Company, New York—the 
largest book wholesalers in the 
United States—we are close at 
hand with a lorge stock to serve 
you efficiently and at lowered 
cost to your school. 


We welcome your lists of 
books and magazine subscrip- 
tions for our quotations. 


Please let us know if you wish 
a copy of our new book catalog. 


THE LOS ANGELES 
NEWS CoO. 
301 E. Borp Srreer 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


There IS Something New 
Under the Sun! 


It's PRE-BOUND BOOKS 


(meaning publishers’ new books, 
resewed and rebound according to 
C. L. A. and A. L. A. specifications 
for Class “A” Library Binding .. . 
and generally in water-resistant 
picture covers) 


This service, now available in San 
Diego. 


. . . By special arrangements 
SCHILLER BOOK BINDERY 
can offer best discounts from Pub- 


lishers’ list. Class “A” workmanship 
assured. 


We can supply 
JUVENILES, CURRENT FICTION 
and TECHNICAL BOOKS 


Prices on request 


SCHILLER BOOK BINDERY 
llth and F Streets Main 2625 


BOOKS 


Books of all Publishers 


supplied to 


Schools and Libraries 


Our Trained Staff is Always at ~ 


Your Service 


THE SATHER GATE 
BOOK SHOP 


2271 Telegraph Avenue 


Berkeley, California 





PASADENA, CALIF. | 


| 


THE JUNIOR LITERARY GUILD 


now supplies “Curriculum Indications’ 
on every new book—without charge. 
A new, and helpful service to schools. 


ARTHUR WAGSTAFF 
Box 1243, Oakland 


ial eat nin nies pene 


BOOKS 


OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


Our specialized library and 
school department is equipped to 
handle all of your orders with a 
maximum of service at minimum 
prices. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR DISCOUNTS 


VROMAN’S 


BOOK STORE 


489 East CoLorapo Sr. 


| 


CHESTER THORNE 
3340 Yorkshire Road 
Pasadena 


Library Bureau Division 
of 
REMINGTON RAND, 


INC. 


“Everything for the Library” 


Library Furniture 
Typewriters 
Wood and Steel Shelving 
Museum Cases 
Adding Machines 
Library Supplies 
Visible Files 
Safes 


BRANCH OFFICES IN 


Los Angeles San Francisco 
California 


Our 1939-40 Catalog 


of 

NEW AND USED COLLEGE TEXT BOOKS 
at 

GREATLY REDUCED PRICES NOW READY 


If you did not receive one, kindly write us to send you a copy. 


LUCAS COLLEGE BOOK CO. 


2426 BANcROoFT Way 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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